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doubted as to their existence, and wished to
cleanse and simplify their worship.

Such a conclusion would amount to no more
than that on such^ matters Socrates was a
wise sceptic, and what is rarer still, a real
'*Free-thinker," that is, a man who thinks as
well as declaims, and is free from vanity as
well as from prejudice. He appears neither to
have waged war against his country's religion,
nor to have identified his own moral philosophy
with it. He professed it, which so virtuous a
man would hardly have done, if he was not at
least disposed, rather to believe, than to disbelieve
it. The last thing one would conclude is, that
Socrates believed religious faith to be a
delusion, but at the same time, to be one which
ought to be respected for the sake of its utility.
Such a notion springs naturally from indifferent*
ism, and flatters exclusive pride, without
exposing its maintainer to peril; but Socrates
was a believer in Truth. That the public good
may be promoted by a forbearance from the rash
obtrusion of a man's scepticism is a very tenable